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For ‘‘The Friend.’ 

Alcoholic Drinks. 

F (Concludod from page 322.) 
‘Such are the stages or degrees of alcoholic 
reotism, from the first to the last. And 
‘ith the description of them, and the order 
‘which they come, my present task is well 
)gh complete. There arise, however, a few 
1oughts and suggestions deserving of brief 
otice. 
/1. In the first place we gather from the 
thysiological reading of the action of alcohol 
hat the agent isa narcotic. I have compared 
. throughout to chloroform, and the compari- 
n is good in all respects save one, viz. that 
‘cohol is less fatal than chloroform as an im- 
mediate destroyer. It kills certainly in its 
hwn way to the extent, according to Dr. De 
farmon, of fifty thousand persons a year in 
ngland, and ten thousand a year in Russia, 
ut its method of killing is slow, indirect, and 
‘y painful disease. 

2. The well proven fact that alcohol, when 
5 is taken into the body, reduces the animal 
vemperature, is full of the most important sug- 
restions. The fact shows that alcohol does 
-ot in any sense act as a supplier of vital heat 
§8 is so commonly supposed, and that it does 
.ot prevent the loss of heat as those imagine 
| who take just a drop to keep out the cold.” 
it shows, on the contrary, that cold and alco- 
nol in their effects on the body run closely 
jogether, an opinion most fully confirmed by 
jhe experience of those who live or travel in 
sold regions of the earth. The experiences 
f the Arctic voyagers, of the leaders of the 
reat Napoleonic campaign in Russia, of the 
mood monks of St. Bernard, all testify that 
leath from cold is accelerated by its ally al- 
sohol. Experiments with alcohol in extreme 
20ld tell the like story, while the chilliness of 
lpody which succeeds upon even a moderate 
xcess of alcoholic indulgence leads direct to 
she same indication of truth. : 

3. The conclusive evidence now in our pos- 
session that alcohol taken into the animal 
ody sets free the heart, so as to cause the 
sxxcess of motion of which the record has been 
given above, is proof that the heart, under 
he frequent influence of alcohol, must under- 
“zo deleterious change of structure. It may, 
ndeed, be admitted in proper fairness, that 
when the heart is passing through this rapid 
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movement it is working under less pressure 
than when its movements are slow and 
natural; and this allowance must needs be 
made or the inference would be that the organ 
ought to stop at once in function by the ex- 
cess of strain put upon it. At the same time 
the excess of motion is unquestionably injuri- 
ous to the heart and to the body at large: it 
subjects the body in all its parts to irregu- 
larity of supply of blood; its subjects the heart 
to the same injurious influence; it weakens 
and, a8 a necessary sequence, degrades both 
the body and the heart. 

4, Speaking honestly, I cannot, by any 
argument yet presented to me, admit the 
alcohols by any sign that should distinguish 
them from other chemical substances of the 
exciting and depressing narcotic class. When 
it is physiologically understood that what is 
called stimulation or excitement is,in abso- 
lute fact, a relaxation, I had nearly said a 
paralysis, of one of the most important mech- 
anisms in the animal body—the minute, re- 
sisting, compensating circulation—we grasp 
quickly the error in respect to the action of 
stimulants in which we have been educated, 
and obtain a clear solution of the well known 
experience that all excitement, all passion, 
leaves, after its departure, lowness of heart, 
depression of mind, sadness of spirit. We 
learn, then, in respect to alcohol, that the 
temporary excitement it produces is at the 
expense of the animal force, and that the ideas 
of its being necessary to resort to it, that it 
may lift up the forces of the animal body into 
true and firm and even activity, or that it may 
add something useful to the living tissues, are 
errors as solemn as they are widely dissemi- 
nated. In the scientific education of the peo- 
ple no fact is more deserving of special com- 
ment than this fact, that excitement is wasted 
force, the running down of the animal mech- 
anism before it has served out its time of mo- 
tion. 

5. It will be said that alcohol cheers the 
weary, and that to take a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake is one of those lessons that 
comes from the deep recesses of human nature. 
Iam not so obstinate as to deny this argu- 
ment. There are times in the life of man 
when the heart is oppressed, when the resist- 
ance to its motion is excessive, and when 
blood flows languidly to the centres of life, 
nervous and muscular. In these moments 
alcohol cheers. It lets loose the heart from 
its oppression, it lets flow a brisker current of 
blood into the failing organs; it aids nutritive 
changes, and altogether is of temporary ser- 
vice to man. So far alcohol is good, and if its 
use could be limited to this one action, this 
one purpose, it would be amongst the most 
excellent of the gifts of nature to mankind. 
Unhappily, the border line between this use 
and the abuse of it, the temptation to extend 
beyond the use, the habit to apply the use 
when it is not wanted as readily as when itis 
wanted, overbalance, in the multitude of men, 


the temporary value that attaches truly to 
alcohol as a physiological agent. Hence al- 
cohol becomes a dangerous instrument even 
in the hands of the strong and wise, a murder- 
ous instrument in the hands of the foolish and 
weak. Used too frequently, used too exces- 
sively, the agent that in moderation cheers 
the failing body, relaxes its parts too extreme- 
ly ; spoils vital organs; makes the course of 
the circulation slow, imperfect, irregular ; sug- 
gests the call for more stimulation ; tempts to 
renewal of the evil, and ruins the mechanism 
of the healthy animal before its hour for ruin, 
by natural decay, should be at all near. 

6. It is assumed by most persons that alco- 
hol gives streygth, and we hear feeble persons 
saying daily that they are being kept up by 
stimulants. This means actually that they 
are being kept down, but the sensation they 
derive from the immediate action of the stimu- 
lant deceives them and leads them to attri- 
bute lasting good to what, in the large ma- 
jority of cases, is persistent evil. The evi- 
dence is all-perfect that alcohol gives no poten- 
tial power to brain or muscle. During the 
first stage of its action it may enable a wearied 
or feeble organism to do brisk work for a short 
time; it may make the mind briefly brilliant ; 
it may excite muscle to quick action, but it 
does nothing at its own cost, fills up nothing 
it has destroyed as it leads to destruction. A 
fire makes a brilliant sight, but it leaves a 
desolation ; and thus with alcohol. 

On the muscular force the very slightest 
excess of alcoholic influence is injurious. I 
find by measuring the power of muscle for 
contraction in the natural state and under 
alcobol, that so soon as there is a distinct in- 
dication of muscular disturbance, there is also 
indication of muscular failure, and if I wished, 
by scientific experiment, to spoil for work the 
most perfect specimen of a working animal, 
say a horse, without inflicting mechanical in- 
jury, I could choose, no better agent for the 
purpose of the experiment than alcohol. But 
alas! the readiness with which strong well- 
built men slip into general paralysis under 
the continued influence of this false support, 
attests how unnecessary it were to puta 
lower animal to the proof of an experiment. 
The experiment is a custom, and man is the 
subject. 

7. It may be urged that men take alcohol, 
nevertheless, take it freely and yet live; that 
the adult Swede drinks his average cup of 
twenty-five gallons of alcohol per year and 
yet remains on the face of the earth. I admit 
force even in this argument, for I know that 
under the persistent use of alcohol there is a 
secondary provision for the continuance of 
life. In the confirmed alcoholic the alcohol 
is in a certain sense so disposed of that it fits, 
as it were, the body for a long season, nay, 
becomes part of it; and yet it is silently doing 
its fatal work: all the organs of the body are 
slowly being brought into a state of adapta- 
tion to receive it and to dispose of it; but in 
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that very preparation they are themselves 
undergoing physical changes tending to the 
destruction of their function and to perver- 
sion of their structure. Thus, the origin of 
alcoholic phthisis, of cirrhosis of the liver, of 
degeneration of the kidney, of disease of the 
membranes of the brain, of disease of the sub- 
stance of the brain and spinal cord, of degen- 
eration of the heart, and of all those varied 
modifications of organic parts which the dis- 
sector of the human subject so soon learns to 
observe—almost without concern, and cer- 
tainly without anything more than common- 
place curiosity—as the devastations incident 
to alcoholic indulgence. Thus, the origin of 
such a report as that of Mr. Everrett on the 
census of America in 1860, related by Dr. De 
Marmon in the “ New York Medical Journal” 
for December 1870. 

“For the last ten years the use of spirits 
has—1. Imposed on the nation a direct ex- 
pense of 600,000,000 dollars. 2. Has caused 
an indirect expense of 600,000,000 dollars. 
3. Has destroyed 300,000 lives. 4. Has sent 
100,000 children to the poor-houses. 5. Has 
committed at least 150,000 people into prisons 
and workhouses. 6. Has made at least 1,000 
insane. 7. Has determined at least 2,000 sui- 
cides. 8. Has caused the loss, by fire or vio- 
lence, of at least 10,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
property. 9. Has made 200,000 widows and 
1,000,000 orphans.” 

When I sat down to write this essay I noted 
many points of peculiar scientific interest as 
deserving my attention, and amongst these 
one specially important, the question :—How 
alcohol, after it has been taken into the organ- 
ism, is disposed of, whether by conversion 
into a new product by which it ceases to be 
alcohol, or whether, by leaving the body, as 
it entered it, an unbroken chemical compound? 
This question, however important scientifi- 
cally, is of secondary moment when it is com- 
pared with the study of the direct regular, 
and almost unvarying action of alcohol upon 
the body during life, and I have therefore left 
it in order to place before the mind of my 
readers the actual influence of alcohol on the 
body of the animal that takes it, whatever 
may become of it after it has entered the 
body. If in this effort I have shown how far 
alcohol is really good, and how such value as 
there is in it is limited at most to the first 
stage of its action; if I have shown how, 
being a so-called stimulant, it is not a giver 
of power; if I have indicated by what slight 
error in the use of it it is a destroyer of power 
of the most potent character ; and if, from ex- 
perimental research on the physiological ac- 
tion of the agent, I have been able to com- 
municate to the world some facts not before 
rightly understood, my intention is carried 
out. I hope, moreover, the intention is car- 
ried out with benefit to the greatest of all 
social efforts, the effort to reduce alcohol to 
its legitimate application as an instrument for 
some good and most evil in the possession of 
man. 


IT have thought more than usually of late 
of the withdrawing of the glory from the as- 
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capacity for this inward, steady, waiting frame 
of spirit, being well 
state for ourselves, and most acceptable to the 
majesty of heaven.— Richard Shackleton, 


For “The Friend.” 
A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 323.) 

As the conviction forced itself upon reason- 
ing men, that an older date than the apparent 
Biblical one must be assigned for the origin 
of the globe, those who valued the integrity 
of Scripture, began to endeavor to find the 
key whereby to reconcile its truths with those 
of philosophy. The great and truly worthy 
Dr. Chalmers was the first of these to come 
forward with a solution of the difficulty. In 
a review of Jameson’s translation of Cuvier’s 
Theory of the Earth, dated “ April 1814,” he 
says, “Should the phenomena compel us to 
assign a greater antiquity to the globe than 
to that work of days detailed in the book of 
Genesis, there is still one way of saving the 
credit of the literal history. The first crea- 
tion of the earth and heavens may have formed 
no part of that work. This took place at the 
beginning, and is described in the first verse of 
Genesis. It is not said when the beginning 
was. We know the general impression to be 
that it was on the earlier part of the first day, 
and that the first act of creation formed part 
of the same day’s work with the formation of 
light. We ask our readers to turn to that 


Is there any forcing in the supposition that 
the first verse describes the primary act 
of creation, and leaves us at liberty to place 


of the second verse describes the state of the 
earth, (which may have already existed for 
ages, and been the theatre of geological revo- 
lution,) at the point of time anterior to the 
detailed operations of this chapter; and that 
the motion of the Spirit of God, described in 
the second clause of the second verse, was the 
commencement of these operations? In this 
case, the creation of light may have been the 
great and leading event of the first day, and 
Moses may be supposed to give us, not a his- 


the formation of the present system.” 

But it was not until the year (1857), that 
Hugh Miller, struggling with the Calvinistic 
reverence for the minutest phrase of Scripture 
in which most Scotchmen are brought up, 
arrived at the results expressed in the follow- 
ing words from his “ Testimony of the Rocks:” 

“Phe conclusion at which I have been com- 
pelled to arrive is, that for many long ages 
ere man was ushered into being, not a few of 


the woods enjoyed life in their present haunts, 
and that for thousands of years anterior to 
even their appearance, many of the existing 
mollusca lived in our seas. The day, during 
which the present creation came into being, 
and in which God, when He had made ‘ the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and the cattle 
after their kind,’ at length terminated the 
work by moulding a creature in His own 


semblies of our Society. I am jealous that it 
lamentably increases. What then must they 
do, who are yet in infinite mercy and conde- 
scension measurably preserved alive? What, 
but increase in the diligence and deepness of 
private retirement, wearing sackcloth as with- 
in on their flesh? I desire above all things a 


image, to whom He gave dominion over them 
all, was not a brief period of a few hours du- 
ration, but extended over, mayhap, millen- 
niums of centuries.” 

We have seen that IT’. Story, in his words, 
“the earth is of much older date, as to the 
beginning of it, than the time assigned in 


assured that it is the safest 


the Holy Scriptures, as commonly understood 
which is suited to the common capacities o 
human kind, as to six days’ progressive work 
by which I understand certain long and com 
petent periods of time, and not natural days, th 
time of the commencement and finishing o 
all those great works being undiscoverable b 
the mind of man, and hid in that short phrase 
In the beginning God created the heavens an 
the earth,” had anticipated the conclusion 0 
Chalmers by 75, and that of Miller by 11 
years, and had stated those conclusions mor 
succinctly and philosophically than they. (Ir 
quoting from H. Miller, the object was t 
show that his general doctrine of the days 0 
creation having been long and competent periods 
agrees with that of T. Story, without intend 
ing to endorse the immense length of time h 
assigns to those periods, or his particular ex- 
planation of the works of the days, discredited, 
as these are, by other scientific writers.) 
And these views, it will be observed, “ were 
conceived in my own mind and not from any) 
other.” How did this faithful minister, whose’ 
heart was in other labors, who devoted to! 
these examinations and speculations, only, as 
is apparent from his own words, a very scanty 
leisure, arrive so exactly and so far in advance 
of the learning of his time at this point, to 
which our modern philosophers have but 
lately attained? If we take his own explana- 
tion, it was because his reading having chiefly 
been “in those small glimpses of the Divine 
Being” he had been “ mercifully favored with,” 


chapter, and to read the first five verses of it.| He had not left him “quite ignorant of the 


knowledge of His works.” He believed that 
the Divine illumination within him, having 
been faithfully followed, had shed its rays for 


it as far back as we may; that the first half|him, upon the book of nature and the Divine 


work therein recorded, as well as on that of 
his own heart; that his mental eye was opened 
to discern more clearly, not only spiritual bat 
also temporal things. And the correctness of 
his inferences is a beautiful and convincing 
illustration of his own doctrine exhibited in 
the present letter, that it is Essential Truth 
Himself who directly enables the reason to 
discern all truth, and an evidence of the clear- 
ness of his own insight in physical matters, 
He had now reached his 75th year, was tran- 


tory of the first formation of things, but of|quilly waiting that blessed change, that re- 


ward, which became his within a few years 
after the date of this letter, and in love and 
charity with all mankind and peace with his 
Maker, could look back upon the good fight 
as having been fought and the faith as having 
been kept. Hence the simplicity and bold- 
ness, as of a child that learns its lesson at its 
father’s footstool, and can look up in his face 
with an innocent confidence, with which this 
interpretation of the meaning of the 1st chap- 


his humbler contemporaries of the fields and of| ter of Genesis, jarring as it did at that time, 


with the preconceived idea and interpretation 
of the entire Christian world, was advanced. 
The philosophic breadth of view which sug- 
gested that interpretation, the courage re- 
quired for the announcement of it, are more 
conspicuous when we observe the timidity 
with which Miller and Chalmers put it for. 
ward at a period so much later, and reflect, 
that if, even at the present day, there are 
many religious-minded and sensible people, 
who are inclined to shrink from this explana- 
tion of the text as if it were a dangerous tam- 
pering with sacred writ,—at that period, 
when even philosophers were entirely unpre- 
pared to assign any older date to the globe 
than that of the Mosaic creation, a storm of 
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— 
Mloquy would no doubt have followed its 
Iblication, especially as emanating from a 
ofessed minister of the Gospel. 

, The insufficiency of the letter of the Scrip- 
‘es without the aid of the Divine Interpre- 
, is shown by the stumbling which the 
vagined discrepancy between Genesis and 
sology bas always occasioned ; whereas the 
ct, in reality, not only does not conflict with 
2ology, but directly and positively conjirms it. 
n the beginning God created the heavens 
d the earth,” &c., “and the earth was with- 
_t form, and void, and darkness was upon 
ve face of the deep,” and we are afterwards 
ld that one of the first acts of the creation 
as the dividing of the waters from the land 
at the dry land might appear, and the 
oviding of the waters above the earth, (gen- 
wally explained as meaning the clouds,) from 
\,e waters under theearth. Notto golengthily 
to discussion of the matter, this darkness, 
ais confusion of land and water, this hu- 
‘idity confounding the heavy mists and fogs 
ver the earth with the waters “ under it,” 
ais predominant “ deep” or sea, are plainly 
inted to by geological facts as features of 
jae state preceding the present creation : but 
hen was it, as indicated by the text, that 
ais dark primeval deep prevailed? “In the 
‘eginning.” Was that beginning within the 
ast day? “And God said ‘Let there be 
wht,’ and there was light.” “and the evening 
sad morning were the first day.” Now, 
hether this first day were a “long and com- 
‘etent period,” or still more if it were an or- 
jinary day, it is evident, from the very se- 
aie of the language, that the creation of 
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ght preceded that day, and that the light is 
atended to be indicated as the cause of the 
say, whether as, by a diurnal increase and 
BE roase, producing an ordinary “morning and 
vening,” or as characterizing, by its greater 
Boner prevalence, a lengthened period, and 
, istinguishing it from the previous and gsub- 
~equent darkness, so as to cause it to be 
wermed, figuratively, a day. But the “begin- 
wing,” the dark deep and the formless earth, 
were, before the creation of light, therefore, a 
vortiori, before the first of the six days, usually 


reation. We thus see in this passage, an in- 
ance of a text having been universally ac- 
septed in a meaning opposite to that which 
,ogically follows from it. 

, (It may not be amiss in this place, to note, 
hat with regard to the extinct fossil animals, 
jwhich have no place in the list of tribes now 
existing and created contemporaneously with 
yAdam, the evidence of the strata points to a 
complete extinction and burial of these races 
joy terrestrial convulsions, (Phillips’ Geology, 
jop. 67, 68, 628,) so as to prepare the earth for 
phe introduction of new races and man, by 


jeeducing it to that void and empty state de- 
Here again geology sup- 


scribed in Genesis. 
joorts Scripture, and on the other hand the 


sprophetic evidence of Scripture corroborates 
geology, by indicating a similar general con- 
wulsion, in the future, as the period to man’s 


‘terrestrial history. Nor does scientific truth 
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Sause there was no life. Death can only over- 
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‘upposed to have included the whole work of 


eountervail the Scriptural assertion of the 
of death into the world through man’s 
The geological races had, probably for 
centuries, ceased to be animals, and been part 
yand parcel of the insensate rocks and crust of 
‘the globe, at the period of the void and empty 
earth. There was no death in the world, be- 
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take the living, and in that world nothing 
lived, moved, or suffered, tasted the pleasures 
of life or the pangs of death. So that, into 
Adam’s living world, death first entered 
through Adam’s transgression.) 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Oontinued from page 317.) 
From a letter of Jane M: Plummer to Mildred 
Ratcliff. 
“Mt. Pleasant, 8d mo. Ist, 1840. 
“ My Dear Friend, * * * LIheard with 
surprise of thy prospect of attending Phila- 
delphia and New York Yearly Meetings, not 
expecting thy health adequate to such a 
journey. I have however remembered that 
thou hast often been astonishingly supported 
through great weakness and suffering, in the 
discharge of thy religious duties; and I trust 
that He who has heretofore been thy strength 
and thy stay, will still extend his all-sustain- 
ing arm to support thee through every service 
he may yet see meet to require of thee. I feel 
much sympathy with thee in thy prospect, 
believing that the present state of our poor, 
peeled, and tottering Society, adds greatly to 
the burdens and trials of the true gospel mes- 
sengers. I have remembered, also, that thou 
wilt be deprived of the society of some dear 
friends, both in Philadelphia and New York, 
with whom thou hast heretofore taken sweet 
counsel, who are now gathered to the fold of 
rest.” te * BS i 


William Evans to Mildred Ratcliff. 

“ Near St. Clairsville, 11th mo. 23d, 1842. 
‘Dear Friend,—I had expected to call to 
see thee on my way to Ohio; but finding it 
convenient to go on to Mt. Pleasant, I did so, 
and attended the Select Quarterly Meeting ; 
and the next day the meeting for discipline. 

“J. P. handed mea letter to her from thee, 
by which I observed thou remains in a feeble 
state of health ; and, like many others, has to 
partake of poverty of spirit. This is the por- 
tion I believe of many burden-bearers in this 
day of ease and negligence, and of great want 
of right zeal on the part of many others, both 
in themselves, and for the great cause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth. There are 
many things to discourage; and yet it will 
not do to be constantly dwelling upon the 
gloomy side of things. The Lord is still good 
to Israel—to all them that are of a clean 
heart. His mercies are new every morning 
to children’s children, of them who love him 
and keep his commandments. It is our duty 
to remember his loving-kindness, and to speak 
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“T have a prospect of visiting the meetings 
in Ohio Yearly Meeting, if nothing occurs to 
discourage me from proceeding. Sometimes 
faith is low; and fear of being or doing wrong 
assails. Yet the Master is kind and compas- 
sionate, and furnishes a little help in the time 
of need. But I try to keep along quietly, 
wearing the sackcloth underneath. I hope I 
shall have thy good desires for my preserva- 
tion. 

“Farewell my dear aged friend in the 
Truth. Be comforted and re-animated to 
hold on firmly in the faith and hope of the 
gospel ; and I do believe the everlasting arms 
will be underneath. 

Thy loving friend, 
Wiuiram Evans.” 


Mildred Ratcliff attempted to go to Mt. 
Pleasant to attend the Yearly Meeting in 
1842. The following letter from Jane Plum- 
mer alludes to this: 


“Concord, 12th mo. 5th, 1842. 

“T have often felt anxious respecting thee 
since hearing of thy attempt to get to Yearly 
Meeting, expecting thy sufferings and trials 
were many. I believe that although the at- 
tendance of our annual gatherings was often 
very wearing to thy body, and sometimes try- 
ing to thy mind, yet still they might be es- 
teemed in some respects, seasons of refresh- 
ment to thee. The meeting with friends, the 
mingling in feeling and fellowship with exer- 
cised members of the body, certainly has a 
tendency to encourage and strengthen those 
who frequently have to go mourning on their 
way. 

“Thou speaks of thy trials and discourage- 
ments. These, no doubt, at seasons, seem 
almost overwhelming. Such is the portion of 
the pilgrim Zionward. The afilictions of the 
righteous are many, says the royal Psalmist, 
yet the Lord delivereth him out of them all. 
He keepeth all his bones; not one of them is 
broken. How consoling, how animating, the 
conviction that He can and will deliver his 
humble followers from all evil! When con- 
templating thy situation, and entering as far 
as my little experience will permit, into sym- 
pathy with thee, the consoling assurance is 
ever presented to my mind, that Ho, the 
Physician of value, the Comforter of his peo- 
ple, is ever near thee. Whatever affliction 
may yet, in his inscrutable wisdom, be meted 
out to thee, I humbly rejoice in the belief, that 
He who has been the strength of thy life, will 
be thy portion forever. 

«The state of society almost everywhere 


well of his excellent Name, that the dear chil- 
dren may be induced to enlist under his ban- 
ner. It is a very beautiful sight to see those 
cheerful and green in old age, able to hold up 
to the rising generation the peaceful and calm 
decline of their sun, wherein it is manifest 
they are reaping the reward of faithfulness 
and dedication to their Lord and Master. 
Mayst thou, my dear friend, be strengthened 
with might in the inner man, to hold up thy 
head in hope, notwithstanding the tribula- 
tions thou mayest partake of: experiencing 
thy faith and confidence to be renewed in 
Him who has been with thee; and delivered 
thee out of many troubles, and who I believe 
will continue to be thy shield and thy exceed- 
ing great reward, as thou labors to possess 
thy soul in patience, waiting again and again 
to see the salvation of God. 


calls for mournful contemplation. Yet may 
we never forget that we have an individual 
work to do, and that the neglect or errors of 
others will neither extenuate nor condemn 
us. Amidst all these things what a/favor to 
believe there is a ‘fountain set open for sin 
and for uncleanness,’ whereunto we may all 
have access.” 


Joseph Edgerton to Mildred Ratcliff. 
1842, 
“Dear Friend,—In the fellowship of the 
gospel I salute thee, and can bear witness in 
my small measure to the goodness and mercy 
of our holy Head, who is touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, and having been tempted 


in all points as we are, is able to succor them 
that are tempted. If He, in whom dwelt the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily, to whom is 
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given all power in heaven and earth, should 
be so buffeted, it is no marvel if we should 
be tried again and again. His faithful example 
and endurance are encouraging: for after he 
had been long in a state of severe abstinence, 
and Satan tempted him with the insinuation 
or suggestion, ‘If thou be the Son of God, 
command these stones that they be made 
bread!’ he exclaimed, ‘It is written, man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ 
This is an evidence of humble submission and 
patient acquiescence in that state of tempta- 
tion and trial, and it is a standing testimony 
to the wisdom and goodness of the dispensa- 
tions of God to his children. Every word 
that proceedeth from Him, every dispensation 
meted to his children, if duly received, the 
divine or spiritual life is promoted, whether 
it be in partaking of heavenly bread, or in en- 
during seasons of poverty. This state of trial, 
patiently abode in, whilst the mind is secretly 
wrestling for the blessing of preservation, is 
as acceptable in the Divine sight asif we were 
favored with bright prospects of eternal glory, 
and the mind clothed with admiration, won- 
der, and praise. I trust I am thy companion 
in tribulation, and in the faith and patience 
of Jesus Christ. 

“May the Lord’s faithful children dwell 
deep in the.power of an endless life; where 
they may clearly see the snares of the enemy, 
whereby he would draw from the good old 
way, into something having less of the cross 
in it, and more agreeable to the refined views 
of the present age; that Quakerism might 
not appear so unpopular. But my faith is 
unshaken in Him who gathered us to be a 
people to show forth his praise: and that all 
who do come to realize our high and holy 
profession, will have to acknowledge that 
though straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way,—this new and heavenly way which we 
have been led into—yet there is room enough 
to avoid right hand errors and left hand errors; 
and as they abide under the daily cross, they 
will become stronger and stronger, and there- 
by manifest that we are the Lord’s people, 
gathered by Him from the Lo, here is Christ, 
or Lo, he is there, and do know what it is to 
sit under the ministry of the Minister of the 
sanctuary and of the true tabernacle which 
the Lord hath pitched and not man. May 
the Lord turn his hand upon us, and shake 
not only the earth, but also the heavens of 
the nominal professors—such as are content- 
ing themselves with being members of a 
goodly religious Society, and yet in reality 
are aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers to the covenant of promise,—that 
that only may remain which cannot be shaken. 
O! then would our Society shine in the beauty 
of holiness, and come up from the wilderness 
leaning upon her beloved; clear as the sun, 
fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with 
banners. 

“ My spirit deeply feels for and sympathises 
with thee in the various trials which attend, 
desiring that He who hath equipped thee with 
his heavenly armor, and covered thy head 
in the day of battle, and enabled thee to go 
forth, though in a very feeble tabernacle, as 
an ambassador for him the King of peace, 
may still be with thee, and support under the 

" remaining conflicts of flesh and spirit. Then 
shall thy evening sun go down in brightness, 
and the language of thy heart be, ‘Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 


riches, and wisdom, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing, forever and ever.’ 
“JT remain thy friend in the unchangeable 


Truth, JosrpH EDGERTON.” 
(To be continued.) 


Pendent Nests.— One object, on the edge 
of the forest, was worth noticing, and was 
watched long through the glasses, namely, 
two or three large trees, from which dangled 
a multitude of the pendent nests of the Merles 
—birds of the size of a jackdaw, brown and 
yellow, and mocking-birds, too, of no small 
ability. The pouches, two feet long and more, 
swayed in the breeze, fastened to the end of, 
the boughs with a few threads. Hach had, 
about half way down, an opening into the 
round sac below, in and out of which the 
Merles crept and fluttered, talking all the 
while in twenty different notes. Most tropic 
birds hide their nests carefully in the bush; 
the Merles hang theirs fearlessly in the most 
exposed situations. They find, I presume, 
that they are protected enough from monkeys, 
wild-cats, and gatomelaos (a sort of ferret,) 
by being hung at the extremity of the bough. 
—Kingsley’s West Indies. 


Original. 
THE WAIL OF THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Waste! waste! waste! 
As day is added to day,— 
Waste! waste! waste! 
Though life is ebbing away. 
If men could only know 
The unspeakable value of time, 
Would they squander their moments so, 
Committing a constant crime? 


A crime against their souls, 
As the record lengthens where, 
Another page may be all 
Between those souls and despair ! 
Yet waste! waste! waste! 
In folly, amusement, sin ! 
Oh! could they feel their need of change 
Would not change at once begin ? 


Wake! wake! wake! 
Oh thou undying soul ! 
Ere thy latest hour pass swiftly by 
Beyond thy use or control ; 
Behold how the Master saith,— 
““My harvests are ripening around 
Come, reap! I will pay thee thy wage 
If thou with my reapers art found!” 


“Come! come! come! 
My burden is light and repays; 
Come! come! come! 
And spend in my service thy days! 
I have granted thee precious time 
For my cause and the good of thy soul 
There is room for the rest of thy life 
With my help to ennoble the whole! 


“Come! come! come! 

But come by the way of the cross ! 
Forsaking thy earthly aims and delights, 

For they are but glitter and dross! 
Watch! watch! watch ! 

While thy hands are busy,—and pray, 
At the hour thou least mayst suspect 

I may call thee thence away !” 


Oh! men! men! men! 
In the heedless whirl of trade, 
With its strife and its wrongs and its selfishness, 
Can your rush a moment be staid? 
Oh! pause! pause! pause! 
For the love of your souls a breath! 
And list to the solemn Voice within,— 
“The wages of sin is death !” 


“ 


Vain! vain! vain! 
Are the trappings of wealth and pride, 
The gold and the velvet and costly attire 
That jostle the poor aside! 
And yain! vain! vain! 
For a life to such trifles given, 
To expect at the last to be crowned 
With the holy reward of Heaven! 


Oh ! children ! children dear ! 
On whose hearts is no hardened crust 
Of the sins of many an ill-spent year ; 
Can your God—so kind, yet just,— 
Though His love forbear—long, long, to smite 
And his merey long excuse, 
Forgive at last if His gifts ye waste, 
And His teachings ye refuse? 


Play! play! play! 
Yet remember ye your Lord, 

Who keeps for an early devotion to Him, 
An everlasting reward! 

Read! read! read! | 
But at last your dying bed 

Shall reveal in the light of a wakened soul, 
The true worth of what ye have read / 


Work! work! work! 
But over your shoulders lean 
The angels who fain would guide your steps— 
How oft with a troubled mien ! 
They gaze and they grieve that your fleeting hours 
So frequently pass away, 
Without a thought of the Saviour’s command 
In His fear to “ watch and pray !” 


Learn! learn! learn! 
In your dewy morn of youth, 
But with all the studies that ye can acquire 
Learn also to love the Truth! 
The Truth as it is in Christ the Lord, 
That Pearl of exceeding price, 
Remembering still that He loves above all 
A morning sacrifice! 
a. 


Bank of England. 

In 1691, William Paterson—a merchant 
whose philanthropy and political wisdom were! 
greatly in advance of his own interests, and! 
who, accordingly, became a pauper through! 
his desire to benefit others—was examined! 
before the House of Commons as to the best 
way of collecting and managing public loans, 
the National Debt being then a new thing, 
and its amount of £3,000,000 being apparently’ 
an overwhelming burthen to the country. He’ 
proposed that, in lieu of the occasional and 
unsettled mode of borrowing hitherto adopted 
by the Government, a fixed sum of £1,000,000, 
at six per cent. interest, should be subscribed 
by a corporation of merchants, and converted 
into a permanent fund, to be employed partly 
in meeting the pressing claims upon the State, 
and partly in forming a public bank, “to ex- 
change such current bills as should be brought 
to be enlarged, the better to give credit there- 
unto, and make the said bills the better to cir- 
culate.” The suggestion was demurred to by 
Parliament, and the old straggling ways of 
public borrowing continued. “ When the Trea- 
sury was empty,” as Macaulay says, “ when 
the taxes came in slowly, and when the pay 
of soldiers and sailors was in arrear, it was 
necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to go, hat in hand, up and down Cheapside 
and Cornhill, attended by the Lord Mayor 
and by the aldermen, to make up a sum by 
borrowing £100 from this hosier and £200 
from that ironmonger,” and for these paltry 
loans he had to pay such interest as spend- 
thrifts now pay to extortionate Jews upon 
accommodation bills. The National Debt was 
thus raised from £3,000,000 to £6,000,000 in 
three years; and in 1694 the Government 
found itself in such embarrassment that it was 
forced to adopt Paterson’s project substan- 
tially, though not quite as he planned it, for 
a Bank of England. To all who joined in 
raising a fund of £1,200,000, permission was 
granted to form themselves into a company, 
with power to deal in bills of exchange, bul- 
lion, and forfeited bonds; and, contrary to the 
expectations of its enemies, who combated 
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iproposal zealously both in Parliament and 
)e Cabinet, the money was collected and 
yank was established in the course of ten 
Thereby, and through the persistent 
| cacy of one great man, whose greatness 
(ow almost forgotten, England, then per- 
ied with a costly war, was saved from 
\cruptey, and an entire and most beneficial 
|) lution was effected in the financial history 
jae country. 
/our great duties are performed by the 
} kof England. It has the custody of about 
| 000,000 in gold coin and bullion; it manu- 
i ares and keeps in circulation about £38,- 
000 in bank notes; it has the management 
jhe National Debt, now amounting to 
| 9,000,000; and it serves as the collecting- 
| se and centre of distribution for the coun- 
3 revenue and expenditure, being some 
| 000,000 a year. Hach duty involves an 
jaensity of detail, and has to be fulfilled 
1 a nicety that can hardly be conceived. 
/ he coin and bullion are, of course, the pro- 
| ay of individual owners, who choose this 
| che safest resting-place for their wealth. 
i» bullion sent from Australia or any other 
it of the world, if not required for manu- 
suring purposes, can, as soon as it has been 
| ified and assayed to the sovereign standard 
i itwenty-two carats, be either sent to the 
fut, there to be coined into money, or lodged 
) he bank. The mint returns £3 17s. 103d. 
| each ounce of gold handed to it; but the 
jay that occurs before the coinage is com- 
Hed makes it cheaper to dispose of the bul- 
ha at once to the bank, which immediately 
vs at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. for each ounce 
osited. The bullion so received is stowed 
jiay in bars, each weighing about 16 lbs., 
Wil worth about £800, until occasion arrives 
) turning it into current money. The rela- 
2 amount of coin and bullion, as well as the 
jantity of both sorts of gold in the bank, is 
izourse forever fluctuating; but the average 
i both is between £22,000,000 and £23,000,- 
}9. Counting rapidly through ten hours 
Lery day, aman would be occupied for nearly 
“ee years in counting that number of sover- 
»ns. In the bank, however, the counting is 
tae by machine. The weight of any given 
ember of sovereigns is known, and to count 
-housand or a million is as easy as to count 
‘ec. It is only necessary for accuracy in the 
culation that the coin shall be of proper 
sight, and as this is also, on other grounds, 
wy necessary, every sovereign is periodi- 
ily tested by a weighing-machine, which is 
wmarvel of ingenuity and accuracy. This 
achine was invented by Mr. Cotton, a bank 
ector, in 1844. It is a square brass box, at 
e top of which is a long trough, filled with 
vwereigns, which drop one after another 
von a balance, carefully guarded from cur- 
‘nts of air and everything that can vitiate 
le process. If the coin is of correct weight 
: falls into one box, if it is faulty it is jerked 
“to another. Since 1844 not a single error 
sas been found in the working of this machine. 
owelve of them are in constant operation at 
»e bank, and they weigh about 50,000 gold 
veces every day. 
, It was, as we have seen, mainly to relieve 
pe State of the embarrassments caused by its 
-sbt that the Bank of England was establish- 
(4. The National Debt, amounting to some 
5,000,000 when the bank was started, has 
own mightily since then. Every great war 
jas added to it. The ten years’ strife with 


France and Spain, ending with 1750, caused 


an addition of £31,500,000; and the expenses 
settled upon posterity by the fighting of the 
next seven years amounting to nearly £60,- 
000,000. The American war, prior to 1786, 
cost about £90,000,000; and the long and ill- 
managed war with France under George III. 
and Pitt, fruitful in domestic misery of every 
sort, causing starvation to the poor and pov- 
erty to the rich, increased the debt by £600,- 
000,000. When peace was declared in 1815, 
it amounted to £861,000,000, and the retrench- 
ments of more than half a century have only 
reduced it by a quarter. The bulk of this 
debt is known as Consolidated Stock, or Con- 
sols, of which there are some 270,000 holders, 
for each of whom a separate account has to 
be kept, and interest reckoned up and paid 
every half year. All this business, compli- 
cated by frequent transfers, has to be con- 
ducted by the Bank of England, which re- 
ceives in payment for the trouble £300 for 
every £1,000,000 of debt. The payment covers 
all losses through accidents and fraud. The 
defalcation of Astlett cost the bank £340,000, 
and its losses by the frauds of Fauntleroy 
were still greater. 

The operations of the bank in collecting 
and distributing the national revenue are 
quite as complicated. All the receipts of tax- 
gatherers, and all the proceeds of custom and 
excise duties, and other sources of revenue, 
find their way into the bank ; and, in return, 
it has to meet the demands of all the public 
departments for their several expenses, these 
demands being frequently made long before 
the funds to meet them have been received. 
In 1810 the nation’s account with the bank 
was overdrawn some £16,000,000, and in 1814 
the balance on the wrong side amounted to 
£30,000,000. 

The great war with France, involving con- 
stant drains on the Exchequer, which the 
bank had to meet, brought it to the verge of 
bankruptcy; so much gold being required by 
the Government, that hardly any was left for 
the use of merchants and the public. In Oc- 
tober, 1795, the directors informed Pitt that 
they could not hold out much longer, and 
other messages followed, till February, 1797, 
when the bank was authorised by the Privy 
Council to refuse cash payments for its notes, 
or the issue of any coin in sums larger than 
twenty shillings. In the following May an 
Act was passed enforcing that resolution, and 
sanctioning an almost unlimited supply of 
notes. The arbitrary law lasted for four-and- 
twenty years, and by it the bank-notes were 
depreciated in value more than a fourth ; that 
is, all creditors of the State were compelled to 
accept fourteen or fifteen shillings for every 
pound owing tothem. A better state of things 
began with Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1819, 
which still allowed the bank to issue as many 
notes as it chose, but compelled it to exchange 
them for gold on demand, and thus virtually 
prevented it from giving out more than the 
public were willing to take at the full price of 
their equivalent in bullion. The Bank Charter 
of 1844 completed the reform, or, at any rate, 
brought it to its present condition, by limit- 
ing the quantity of paper money issued in ex: 
cess of the amount of gold held by the bank 
to £15,000,000, which the State is pledged to 
make good in case of need. 

Many stories are told of frauds upon the 
Bank of England. The first forger of bank- 
notes was Richard William Vaughan, a linen- 


draper, of Stafford; and though his offence 
was soon detected, in 1758, he had many imi- 
tators. During the thirty years previous to 
1832, when capital punishment for forgery 
was abolished, 1,816 men were convicted of 
the crime, and of these 628 were hanged. The 
horror caused by these executions was found 
to have only the effect of making forgery 
more common, as many victims of the fraud, 
with clear proof against the culprits, chose to 
suppress it rather than cause their death. 
There was quaint sarcasm in the words with 
which one judge concluded his remarks in 
passing sentence of death upon a man who 
had uttered a spurious one-pound note: “And 
I pray that, through the mercy and modera- 
tion of our blessed Redeemer, you may there 
receive that mercy which due regard for the 
paper currency of the country forbids you to 
hope for here.” Since 1832 forgery has been 
very much less frequent, this being partly due 
to the cessation of one-pound notes, and the 
greater care taken in the manufacture of those 
of higher value. 

The bank’s losses are not all through for- 
gery. In 1740 a rich director took home a 
£30,000 note, with which to pay for an estate 
he had bought. He placed it carelessly on 
a table, and thence it mysteriously disap- 
peared. It could nowhere be found, and, 
thinking it must have fallen into the fire, he 
obtained next day a duplicate note from the 
bank, pledging himself to restore the original 
if he could find it, or to supply the money 
should it be presented for payment by any 
one else. Nothing was heard of it for thirty 
years, when, to the amazement of the bank 
authorities, it was handed across the counter 
by a man who stated that he had received it 
from abroad in a lawful way, and who thus 
appeared to have a legal claim to the money. 
In the end, it was found that the document 
had really fallen upon the fire, but, without 
being burnt, had been taken up by the draught, 
and had lodged in a corner of the chimney, 
where it was discovered and stolen by a 
builder employed in partly pulling down and 
repairing the house. The director to whom 
it had been given had died long before, and 
the bank was unable to make good in law its 
claim upon his executors for a return of the 
value of the duplicate handed to him.—Bourne. 


—__~+»>—___—_ 


For “The Friend.” 

The following extract from the Journal of 
John Fothergill I have transcribed for inser- 
tion in “The Friend,” believing the valuable 
hints therein contained may prove instructive 
to some, both by way of caution and also of 
encouragement to those who desire above all 
things to be right. The way of Truth, as to 
its end and purpose, is the same in all genera- 
tions, and it is a high privilege indeed to have 
the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s compan- 
ions in the line of our own experience. It is 
of the utmost importance to us, that above 
all other considerations we should be on the 
right foundation in our ministry and services 
of whatever kind in the Church of Christ, of 
which He is the Holy Head. May every sin- 
cere soul be greatly encouraged to put its 
whole trust and dependence upon the Lord 
alone, who is a never failing Helper in the 
needful time. R. E 

«And now in my twentieth year, I was 
often more apprehensive that something of 
the ministry of the gospel would be laid upon 
me, and some words and matter would often 
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come before me in waiting attentively upon 
the Lord in our meetings; but I was very 
much afraid of being mistaken, as well as 
backward about so weighty a work, and put 
it off one time after another—but I was often 
exceedingly distressed after meetings under a 
thought that [ had refused to answer the re- 
quiring of God, and had thereby incurred his 
displeasure so as not to be forgiven. Under 
these tossings and fears I often concluded in 
my heart, that if I was but certain that it 
was the requiring of the Lord, I would en- 
deavor to obey whatever was the event. 
Thus I often concluded, both in and out of 
meetings, and some matter would often be 
before me, but in a more transieut manner, or 
less certainly distinct and positive, than what 
I reverently and sincerely begged for. 

And after this poor, distressing, sifting 
manner I waded near about a year; but when 
the time came indeed that I was to open my 
mouth in a few words for the Lord among 
His people, it was so indisputably clear that 
I bad no scruple of its being certainly the 
Holy requiring ; and yet in fear I reasoned it 
away one meeting to my deep sorrow. But 
the all-seeing One knew it was from an inno- 
cent fear, and not a rebellious contemning His 
small appearance, and therefore He graciously 
owned me again, and in another meeting 
shortly after, a fresh, strong motion or con- 
cern came upon me and I broke forth in a few 
words, but scarcely durst stand upon my feet; 
and after the meeting I got quietly away 
with some ease and an holy peace of mind, 
but thought I should perhaps never be further 
concerned that way; yet now and then a 
necessity came upon me to speak a little again, 
which I mostly endeavored to answer, but 
with great fear and care not to enlarge be- 
yond the requiring, which fear often prevailed 
upon me, so as hastily to deliver a small part 
only of what was set before me—by which 
many times I got but little ease and satisfac- 
tion; so that I was still ready to fear, and 
sometimes to conclude, I was wrong some 
way—but knew not wherein ; and under these 
apprehensious I was often much dejected and 
humbled in deep travail, to be and to do what 
Truth would have me, be the event as to my- 
self what it might; which hearty care and 
fear I was made sensible was favorably re- 
garded ~by the all-wise Being, by the hum- 
bling sense of His awful presence being near, 
notwithstanding the threatening danger of 
being overset by sore tossings secretly, and 
various temptations which the evil spirit was 
permitted to assault me with; so that for some 
months I could neither eat or sleep much, but 
was often alone in the fields, both day and 
night, mourning under a load of inward sor- 
row and deep fear, lest I should yet becomea 
castaway, but by degrees I was brought to a 
desire after stillness, and a patient waiting 
for the saving help of God to appear—that if 
happily the blessed Saviour might arise and 
rebuke those distressing waves which lay 
heavy upon my soul, occasioning a visible de- 
clension in my health. 

But in thus laboring after stillness, and 
through submission to the day burning as an 
oven, one difficulty after another, and the dis- 
turbing, afflicting uncertainties and imagina- 
tions wherewith I was beset during this dark 
time, gradually vanished, and more powerful 
and living Light, with an humbling yet joy- 
ful hope, spread in and over my soul; which 
as on one hand the sense of the mercy, and a 


feeling in degree of the salvation of God, was 
made the more unutterably glorious and pre- 
cious to my soul—so I was on the other more 
pressingly and clearly instructed and warned 
to be fearful and watchful, both against un- 
righteous vain self, and against self creeping 
in, and acting in the shape or show of religion. 

Thus it was given me to see and consider, 
that the Holy One was not only setting up 
His judgments in the earth for condemning 
sin and obvious evils in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in 
me; but that He would overturn, overturn all 
rests or dependencies merely human respect- 
ing religion, that He, the Lord, in whom is all 
sufficiency, might rule and have the pre- 
eminence in all things, and in a special and 
particular manner in the ministers of the 
gospel. 

And I am concerned to observe this farther, 
in relation to the uncertain manner in which 
some matter and expressions were before me 
in meetings, as is hinted above, at times for 
near a year. When the clear and evident 
time came, I then saw distinctly (and I have 
often considered it since) it was a trial suf- 
fered to attend me whether I would venture 
to act in the uncertainty (though a measure 
of the presence of Truth was about me for my 
own help to worship,) and by bringing forth 
untimely and unripe fruit, soon fall to decay, 
and become rather hurtful than strengthening 
to others. 

But the Lord our High Priest suffered this 
exercising trial to attend me, he did not leave 
me to fall and miscarry here, but He renewed 
fear and resolution to do my best, to wait for 
distinct assurance of His injunction, if I must 
be so concerned—which as it was and is my 
duty, so I believe it to be the duty of others 
also, and acceptable to the Lord, who fails 
not, nor ever will fail to manifest His mind 
as He is sought unto for understanding to do 
what He requires. 

But I am not without fear, that such a due 
attention for distinct certainty of the immediate 
call or requirings of the. word of Life, hath not 
always been suitably practised, and for want 
hereof, some have appeared as ministers before 
ripe, and have brought forth fruit of very little 
service, if not detrimental, because none can 
give what they themselves have not. Where- 
as if these had waited with proper diligence 
for the living Word to open and engage, in 
the entire subjection of self, they might have 
been great and good instruments, as clouds 
filled by the Lord with heavenly rain. 

And as the Divine and certain requiring of 
Truth is the only right entrance into the min- 
istry—because the Lord said, ‘Some run, and 
I sent them not, therefore they shall not pro- 
fit the people,’—-so it is only His fresh and 
renewed requiring, not only opening matter 
to speak, but engaging to speak it at this 
time, whereby the church or particulars are 
edified, as our Father would have His chil- 
dren edified.” 


Voices of a South American Forest.—There 
is in the forests of the New World a harmony 
perfectly in accord with the phenomena pre- 
sented to the view—as all is grand, imposing 
and majestic; the songs of the birds and 
the cries of the different animals also have 
something savage and melancholy in their 
utterance. Brilliant and sustained cadences, 


cheerful chirpings, lively and gay modula- 
tions, such as we hear in temperate zones, are 


here less frequent— they are replaced by sor 
more grave and measured. Now a voice 
heard which seems to imitate the far-soundi 
blow of the hammer upon the anvil, and n¢ 
a sound falls upon the ear which resemb 
the sudden breaking of the strings of a viol 
All over the forest you hear strange soun 
which cause profound astonishment; but oft 
at sunset, when the birds have ceased th 
songs, there is heard from the highest tr 
tops a voice which would fill the travel 
with fear if he were ignorant of the cau 
Murmurs, like those of the human voice, 
nounce that the quaritas (Simia Beelzebu 
a variety of the monkey family, are beginnt 
one of their assemblies which are said to 
held in honor of the setting sun. Their how 
prolonged in the most lugubrious manner, a 
heard at the hour when the day dies, ¢ 
solemn and imposing, and give a character 
sadness to the scene. If the jaguar and t 
black tiger roar, they fill the forest witl 
sound which is majestic, but productive a 
of uneasiness. Harmless animals hearing t 
dreaded voice, suddenly become silent, a: 
they feared to mingle their utterances wi 
those of the awful master. If in addition 
these sounds the wind begins to blow v 
lently, bending the lofty summits of the tre 
making the palms sigh as they bend low a 
mingle their moans with the rustling of 1 
lianas, and losing itself finally in the somk 
depths of the primitive forests, then t 
sounds become so sad and mournful that 
miration gives way to terror.—Marion. 

Darkness seems to cover the earth, a 
gross darkness the minds of the peo 
so that every step is like working w: 
the plough to gain an entrance for the se 
of Spiritual doctrine; but if the laborers p 
form their assigned part, all afterwards oug 
to be resolved into the hand and furtk 
operation of the great and powerful Husbat 
man, in faith and patience. I hope I ha 
done with anxiety on this band. I neitl 
look for much, if any fruit from my little | 
ercise, nor conclude I am right or wrot! 
from the voice of the people. Oh! howt 
vailing are all voices but that of gracious 
ceptance, and when this is, through 1 
merited mercy afforded, what a stay is 
found amidst the fluctuating spirit or 1. 
guage of the world, yea, of those who are, 
degree, but not altogether, gathered out 01 
worldly spirit—Mary Dudley. 
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SIXTH MONTH 8, 1872. 


In conducting our journal, we studious 
avoid meddling, not only with what in co 
mon parlance is called “ politics,’ but also 
discussing subjects which are matters of pat 
dispute, and are too often used by politicis 
for the purpose of inflaming the passions 
the people and promoting their own self 
schemes. But as we know that some of ¢ 
subscribers depend upon “The Friend” alm 
exclusively for information relative to t 
events occurring in our General Governme 
we think they will be interested in the su 
mary of the facts clearly ascertained a 
proved by the committee appointed by Cc 
gross to investigate the reported outrages 


1otorious secret combination in some of 
Southern States assuming the name of 
Klux Klan.” The report of the evidence 
‘ted occupies more than a thousand 
8, and the atrocious outrages and cold- 
‘led murders revealed, could hardly have 
| perpetrated in any other community 
, one which had, from generation to 
»ration, nurtured and practiced the evil 
‘ons inseparably connected with the sys- 
| of chattel slavery, 

jae members who signed the report of the 
ority of the investigating committee, while 
| cannot deny the murders and other crimes 
} brought to light, strive to screen the 
ver slave-holders and rebels from com- 


were committed, and to cast the blame 
‘ne party that has freed the slaves, and 
; d them to the standing and the rights of 
men. But the confessions of scores of 
ie who, when they found there was no 
's of longer concealment, came before the 
went courts and voluntarily admitted 
i membership in the society, leaves no 
ot that very many among those who con- 
weed themselves and were considered by 
ers as belonging to the highest rank in 
community, were active agents in these 
jiages. The spirit and feeling of the mi- 
ity of the committee may be inferred from 
“following taken from their report : 

it was an oft-quoted political apothegm, 
- prior to the war, that no government 
id exist ‘half slave and half free.’ The 
phrase of that proposition is equally true, 
(2 no government can long exist ‘ half black 
; halt white.’ 

. There can be neither sympathy nor har- 
jy in any polity where such antagonism 
.ittempted to be overcome by law. God’s 
; is higher than man’s law. Man’s puny 
; utes cannot repeal or nullify the immuta- 
/ordinances of the Almighty. Those whom 
(1 has separated let no man join together. 
yere can be no permanent partition of 
py7er, nor any peaceable joint exercise of 
iver, among such discordant bodies of men. 
.» or the other must have all or none. It 
jhe very acme of folly and fanaticism to 
spose, in this day of enlightenment and its 
/Sequent pride of feeling among the supe- 
© race, that there can be a reproduction of 
} ancient fable of tying the living and the 
id together without causing death to both. 
ao would have dreamed, fifteen years ago, 
vat highest and most far-seeing intellect 
ong the great men who established this 
‘vernment upon the basis of homogeneity 
race and color, could have imagined that 
the first century of its existence, African 
‘dmen, of the lowest type of ignorance and 
atality, would rule a sovereign State of the 
ion, and be the arbiters of the rights and 
»perty of a race who have ruled the desti- 
*s of nations ever since government was 
‘own among men? Such a state of things 
.y last so long as the party shall last which 
1 the power and audacity to inaugurate it, 
1 no longer. But whenever that party 
all go down, as go down it will at some 
me not long in the future, that will be the 
A of the political power of the negro among 
.ite men on this continent.” 

We take these extracts from a printed 
oy of a speech made in the United States 
nate on the 17th inst., by John Scott, one 
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of the Senators from Pennsylvania. The 
following is the summary to which we have 
alluded: 

“T will now give the summary to which I 
have referred. In North Carolina fourteen 
counties are shown in which outrages occurred 
and in them there occurred eighteen homi- 
cides and three hundred and fifteen whippings. 
In South Carolina, nine counties in which 
the testimony taken by the committee shows 
there were thirty-five homicides and two 
hundred and seventy-six other outrages. The 
presentment of the grand jury says there 
were forty homicides in those counties, and 
over two thousand cases of other outrages. 
In Georgia there are twenty-nine counties 
shown, in which seventy-two homicides and 
one hundred and twenty-six cases of whip- 
pings are disclosed by the testimony. In 
Alabama there are twenty-six counties, in 
which two hundred and fifteen homicides are 
shown to have occurred, and one hundred and 
sixteen cases of other outrages. In Missis- 
sippi there are twenty counties in which there 
are twenty-three homicides, and seventy-six 
cases of outrages by this testimony ; and in 
Florida, in the one county of Jackson—I 
have not had time to look through the 
other portions of the testimony—one hundred 
and fifty-three homicides have occurred in 
that county alone since the war; and let 
it not be supposed that these even are 
all. These foot up ninety-nine counties, 
five hundred and twenty-six homicides and 
twenty-nine hundred and nine cases of other 
outrages shown in this testimony, and by 
this finding of the grand jury. 

“Now, let us go further. At Columbia there 
were true bills found against five hundred and 
one defendants. In the northern district of 
Mississippi there were bills found against four 
hundred and ninety defendants, and in the 
southern district against one hundred and 
fifty-two defendants. In North Carolina there 
are bills found against nine hundred and 
eighty-one defendants. I have not the re- 
turns of those that have been found in Ala- 
bama, but I know a number of bills have 
been found there and that there have been a 
number of trials and convictions. 

“Now, sir, when you remember that there 
were twenty-nine hundred and nine outrages 
and five hundred and twenty-six homicides, 
and that these offences have been shown to 
have been committed by men in bands rang- 
ing from five up to seventy-five and a hun- 
dred and sometimes as many as four to eight 
hundred, it does not require much arithmetic 
to show that this is a formidable organiza- 
tion. When you have over three thousand 
victims, victims to violence committed by 
bodies of men in an organization, who need 
doubt as to the character and the extent and 
the power of the organization ?” 

Among the numerous cases narrated, the 
following is so striking that we need not 
grudge the space it occupies: 

“ Hlias Hill, formerly of York county, South 
Carolina, is a remarkable character, He is 
crippled in both legs and arms, which are 
shriveled by rheumatism ; he cannot walk, 
cannot help himself, has to be fed and cared 
for personally by others. He was in early 
life a slave whose freedom was purchased, his 
father buying his mother and getting JHlias 
along with her as a burden of which his mas- 
ter was glad to be rid. Stricken at seven 


years old with disease, he never was after- 


ward able to walk, and he presents the ap- 
pearance of a dwarf, with the limbs of a child, 
the body of a man, and a finely developed 
intellectual head. He learned his letters and 
to read by calling the school children into 
the cabin as they passed, and also learned to 
write. He became a Baptist preacher, and 
after the war engaged in teaching colored 
children and conducting the business corres- 
pondence of many of his colored neighbors. 
He isa man of blameless character, of un- 
usual intelligence, and is so well educated 
that he speaks very good English. 

“That man was brought before the com- 
mittee and the narration of his testimony 
was a scene which would have been worthy 
of the painter’s pencil, and which will never 
be forgotten by any man who witnessed it. 
Carried into the room set up ina chair, for the 
purpose of giving his testimony, he went on 
to tell us how, on the 6th of May, 1871, but a 
few weeks before this committee visited that 
place, after the passage of the bill denounc- 
ing penalties against these offences, a body of 
masked and disguised men came to his lowly 
cabin at midnight, took him from his bed, 
searched his house for his papers, alleging 
that he had been in correspondence with Mr. 
Wallace, the member of Congress, in refer- 
ence to the business of the colored people of 
the district. They took him out, and that 
decrepit body which I have described was 
laid upon the ground, and he was there 
scourged with a horse whip, and after being 
thus scourged they put a halter round his 
neck and threatened to drag him to the river 
and drown him, telling him, ‘You must no 
longer teach these children; you must no 
longer preach the gospel here; you must no 
longer permit meetings of the colored people 
to be held at your house; you must quit writ- 
ing to Wallace, quit taking a Republican 
newspaper; you must come out in the news- 
paper ofthe county and declare that you re- 
nounce your Republican principles; and un- 
less you do these things we will come back 
and kill you.’ 

“The voice in which he gave this state- 
ment was one of peculiar strength and melody, 
that kind of a voice which those who were 
accustomed to hear his preaching said to me 
melted down his audience with more power 
than that of any man in South Carolina. He 
was examined at length, and after giving his 
evidence in chief—it is worth any senator’s 
while to turn to it in the testimony and read 
it—the following was elicited by a member of 
the committee. He having been charged by 
the Ku Klux, while whipping him, with 
preaching political sermons, that subject was 
thus brought to his notice : 

“By Mr. Van Trump :* 

“ Question. You do not feel very kindly to- 
ward the white race ? * 

“ Answer. I am afraid of them now. 

“Q. Frightened at them ? 

“A, Yes, sir. I have good-will, love, and 
affection toward them, but I fear them. 

“Q. Is that because you are a Baptist, or 
why? 

“A. Iknow it is my duty as a human being 
to respect all the human race, and also the 
grace of God teaches me to say so. 

“Q. When you get to preaching, do you 
not show up the wrongs and oppressions 
suffered from these white people ? 


* One who signed the minority report. 
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“A, Yes, sir. 

«Q. Is that what you generally preach 
about ? 

“A. Yes, sir; love universal. 

“Q. I do not wish to mislead you or have 
you answer without fully understanding my 
question. 

«A, Please to ask it again. 

“Q. I ask you if the subject-matter of-your 
sermons is the wrongs and cruelties inflicted 
by these white people? 

“A, No, sir; not at all. I was accused of 
that on the-night when they beat me; but 
that is not the subject on which I preach; it 
is scriptural salvation. 

“Q. You have the idea that these white 
people are determined to put you black people 
down ? 

«A. Yes, sir; I have that idea very strong- 
ly. They are determined to keep us from 
using any influence for republicanism, which 
we believe is God’s will. I do believe it comes 
nearer to God’s will and universal love and 
friendship in this world than any other. 

“Q, You mean Republican government ? 

«WA, Yes, sir. 

“Q. Do you also mean the Republican 
party ? 

“A. Yes, sir. I believe the Republican 


party advocates what is nearer the laws of 


God than any other party, and therefore I 
feel that it is right. 

«“Q. When you are preaching, do you 
preach republicanism in your sermons? 


“A. No. sir; [ preach the Gospel, repent- 
ance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 


Christ. 
“Q. Do you never preach about politics? 
“A. No, sir. 


“Q. Then these Ku Klux were wrong in 


their accusation ? 
“A. Yes, sir; they were.” 


We have received from the editor, the first 


three numbers of the “ Maryville Monitor, 
published in Maryville, Blount county, Tenn 
It is edited by our friend Yardley Warner 


“Tn the interest of the Freedmen, Education 
and Religion,” and “Is designed to give mo- 


mentum to Christian work in the South.’ 


It is a montbly journal, subscription price 
twenty-five cents per annum, and ‘‘is printed 
and published by native colored citizens.” It 
has our good wishes for success in the objects 
announced; but of course it cannot pay ex- 


penses at the price charged, and past experi 


ence induces us kindly to warn our friend, 
the editor, of the rapid increase of pecuniary 
deficit, where the whole cost of such a publi- 
cation is not covered by pre-paid subscrip- 


tions, or by a fund devoted to the purpose. 


“SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.— The London Observer states that the 
Cabinet has had under consideration the Treaty of 
Washington and the last communication from the 
American government concerning the supplemental 
article. “No solution,” says the Observer has yet been 
reached, which is likely to serve all the requirements 


of the two governments with regard to the article. 


The Bank of England rate of discount has been re- 


duced one per cent., and is now four per cent. 


The weather throughout England has been fair and 


favorable to the growing crops. 


A lively sensation was created in the House of Com- 
mons on the 28th ult., by a bold protest from Thomas 
Hughes against horse-racing, and the usual adjourn- 
ment of Parliament for the Derby races on the 29th ult. 
Hughes asserted that it was incompatible with the dig- 
nity of the Commons to recognize horse-racing. The 
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English. race-course had introduced the most corrupt 
and insidious system of gambling which had ever dis- 
graced any country. The motion for an adjournment 
was carried by a yote of 212 to 58. 

An influential meeting was held in London on the 
29th ult., at which speeches were made giving an ex- 
pression of warm sympathy for the suffering Israelites 
in Roumania, and resolutions were adopted invoking 
the British government to interpose for the protection 
of the persecuted race in that country against the out- 
rages of the people. 

London, 6th mo. 3d.—Consols, 92}. U.S. 5-20’s of 
1867, 934; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool—Uplands cotton, 11% a 114d.; Orleans, 
113d. Sales of the day 12,000 bales. 

The Lucas cotton mills, one of the largest establish- 
ments of the kind in the vicinity of Rouen, was totally 
destroyed by fire on the first inst. Nearly a thousand 
operatives are thrown out of employment. 

Many Carlist officers and soldiers who fled into 
France have gone to Bourges. Alava, Cabecella, and 
other chiefs of the band have reached Bayonne. They 
had passports signed by Serrano. 

The Carlist insurrection in Spain appears to be almost 
at an end. Serrano’s leniency to the Carlist insurgents 
in granting them pardon on condition of their submis- 
sion was severely condemned in Madrid. The govern- 
ment, however, sanctioned his course, and the effect 
seems to have been good upon the ‘rebels, who have 
hastened to make their submission. 

Earl Granville made a statement in the House of 
Lords, the 3d inst., with regard to the conditions of the 
negotiations with Washington. Communications, he 
said, continued to be exchanged, but without result, and 
it would be impossible to predict what the result would 
be. The lawyers of the Crown had concluded that 
there was no difference of opinion between the two na- 
tions touching the withdrawal of the indirect claims. 
The only point in dispute was as to engagements for the 
future. He was aware of the difficulties of the moment, 
and hoped they would be overcome. Earl Russell said 
the time had come when plain words were desirable, 
and gave notice that he,should to-morrow moye an ad- 
dress to the Queen for the withdrawal of Great Britain 
from arbitration. 

The exports from the United Kingdoms of Great 
Britain, during the first quarter of 1872, were £57,884,- 
704, an increase of £10,000,000 over-the corresponding 
quarter of a year ago. 

Unirep Srares.—The debt statement shows a de- 
crease of the public debt during the last month of $4,- 
266,061. The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
amounted on the first inst. to $2,193,517,379. The de- 
‘lerease of debt since 3d mo. Ist, 1869, has been $331,- 
945,881. 

.| The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
312. There were 41 deaths from small pox, 33 con- 
sumption, 13 of paralysis, and 10 disease of the heart. 

The value of the steamboats now in use on the west- 
ern rivers is placed at $22,643,500, and that of barges 
at $5,769,400. The total tonnage is estimated at 803,- 
844,000. St. Louis is interested to the amount of $5,- 
428,800 in steamboats and $834,000 in barges. 

During the year 1871 the total value of our exports 
was $538,000,000, while the total of imports was $590,- 
(00,000, leaving a balance against the country of $52,- 
000,000, which will probably be settled to a large ex- 
tent in American securities. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the 
whole production of pig iron in the world in 1871, in 
tons of 2000 pounds; Great Britain, 6,500,000 tons ; 
United States, 1,912,000 tons; France, 1,350,000 tons ; 
German Zollverein, 1,250,000 tons; Belgium, 896,000 
tons ; Austria, 450,000 tons ; Norway and Sweden, 280,- 
000 tons; Russia, 330,000 tons; Italy, 75,000 tons ; 
Spain, 72,000 tons; other countries, 200,000 tons. Total, 
13,315,000 tons. It will be observed that Great Britain 
pads about one-half of the pig iron made in the 
world. 

On the first inst. the two Houses of Congress agreed 
to adjourn finally on the 10th inst. 

The mean temperature of the Fifth month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 68.63 deg., the 
highest during the month 91 deg., and the lowest 44 
deg. The amount of rain for the month was 2.80 inches, 
and for the five months of this year 11.12 inches, against 
17.55 inches for the corresponding months, 1871. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Fifth month, 
for the past 83 years, is stated to have been 62.76 deg.; 
the highest mean temperature of the month during that 
entire period was in 1826, 71 deg., and the lowest was 
in 1848, 51.75 deg. The mean temperature of the three 
spring months of 1872, has been 52.30 deg., the average 
of the spring temperatures for the past 83 years has 
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been 51.02 deg.; the highest spring mean occurre 
1871, 57.62 deg., and the lowest in 1843, 46 deg. 

The United States Secretary of the Interior has 
ceived a dispatch from General Howard, dated at Ca 
Grant, Arizona, 5th mo. 26th, which says that the 
dians “solemnly engage themselves to go on no 
raids.” The general hopes that his efforts to -—pa 
and restrain the Apaches will be successful. 

At Provincetown, Mass., more than one-fourth of | 
entire population are Portuguese. They settled 
some years ago, when the whale fisheries were at tl 
height, and are represented as being a hardy and dar 
set of fishermen, willing to stand side by side with 
most reckless American, facing the dangers of 
Banks. The Portuguese families are said to be fru 
and industrious, and the men make good and ord 
citizens. | 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati| 
on the 3d inst. New York,—American gold, 11 
U. 8. 5-20’s of 1867, 1173; ditto, 10-40, 112. Super 
flour, $5.90 a $6.40; extra State, 47.10 a $7.30; fil 
brands, $7.50 a $13.25. No.3 Chicago spring wh 
$1.60; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.71}; red western, $1, 
Illinois amber, $2. Western yellow corn, 73 © 
southern white, 87 a 88 cts. State barley, 69 cts. O 
54a 56 cts. Rye, 95 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 27 | 
for uplands and New Orleans Flour, $6 a $11. 
New York red wheat, $2.10; amber, $2.15. Rye, $1 
Yellow corn, 67 a 68 cts.; white, 76 cts. Oats, 57 a) 
cts. City smoked hams, 11 a 12 cts. Lard, 9} a 9} 
Clover-seed, 9 a 10 cts. per lb, Timothy, $3 per bus 
Beef cattle were higher, sales of 1800 at 8 a 83 cts. | 
lb. gross for extra, 63 a 7} cts. for fair to good, and 
6 cts. for common. Clipped sheep sold at 5} a 7 
per lb. gross for fair to choice. Corn fed hogs, $6.5 
$6.75 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wh 
$1.493; No.1 spring, $1.51. No. 2 mixed corn, 
cts. No. 2 oats, 41 cts. Rye, 74 cts. No. 2 fall bar! 
55 a 56 cts. Baltimore—Penna. wheat, $2 a $2. 
Southern white corn, 79 cts.; yellow, 72 cts.; west 
mixed, 69 a 70 cts. Western oats, 54.256 cts.; south: 
60 a 62 cts. Lard, 9 cts.. Cincinnatii—Family fle 
$8.75 a $9. No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.85 a $1 
Corn, 51 a 52 cts. Oats, 43 a 46 cts. New wheat fi 
Georgia, $2.13. Oswego.—No. 1 spring flour, $8. 
finer brands, $10 a $10.75. No. 2 spring wheat, $1. 
Canada white, $2.12. Corn, 62 cts. Buffalo—Fl 
$7.75 a$ll. Canada white wheat, $2.10; Milwav 
spring, $1.56. Oats, 45 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having chi 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held tl 
on Fourth-day, the 19th inst., at 9.30 a.m. The © 
mittee on Admissions will meet at 7.30 the same m« 
ing, and that on Instruction at 7 o’clock the precec 
evening. : 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School 
Seventh-day the 15th instant. 

SAMUEL Morais, 
Cler 


For the accommodation of the Committee, com 
ances will meet the trains that leave the City at. 
and 4.45 p. m., on Seventh-day, the 15th, and on Th 
day the 18th inst. 


Philada., 6th mo. 4th, 1872. 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of the School under cai 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliance: 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is lib 


Apply to 
Alfred Cope, Germantown. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Jane E. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Phila 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St.,_ do. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Birming] 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 8th of Fifth month, Epw 
S. YARNALL to Srpnry S., daughter of the late D: 
Garrett. 


Drep, suddenly, at his residence in Edgmont, D 
ware Co., on the 8th of Fifth month, 1872, Isaac }¥ 
NALL, in the 48th year of his age, a member of Mic 
town Particular and Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


